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ANNUAL MEETING AND CONFERENCE. 
The Eleventh Annual Meeting, held in London on Wednesday, June 
20th, must be adjudged the most successful in the history of the Associa- 
tion. Whether considered from the point of view of attendance, or from 


the variety and usefulness of the programme, all previous meetings were 
surpassed. : 


An almost perfect day greeted those members who were privileged to 
attend the meeting. Perhaps the atmosphere of London was somewhat 
uncomfortably above the normal, but this did not greatly interfere with 
the comfort of the sixty or more enthusiasts who assembled at the British 
Museum at 2.30. Mr. Fortescue, the keeper of the Printed Books, by 
whose kindness the Association was enabied to visit the British Museum, 
was unfortunately out of town, but he had made ample arrangements for 
the party. The members were received by the assistant keepers, Mr. 
A. W. K. Miller and Mr. W. R. Wilson, I.S.0., and were conducted 
through the various departments in turn, one of the Museum experts 
explaining the interesting points as they proceeded. Mr. A. W. Pollard, 
M.A., described the splendid exhibition of incunabula in the King’s 
Library, and Mr. C. J. Davenport, V.D., F.S.A., explained the develop- 
ment of binding as exhibited by the binding collection; a demonstration 
both interesting and highly instructive. The party was then conducted 
through the sacred private precincts, and various senior members of the 
staff demonstrated the cataloguing methods, leaving many members in a 
state of amazement at the colossal amount of cataloguing that the national 
library demands. A display of rarities, including the first four folios of 
Shakespeare, in another large private room, was described by Mr. H. 
Jenner, F.S.A. Next a brief visit was paid to the great Reading Room, 
followed by a visit to the iron library, with its seemingly limitless con- 
geries of shelves. The accession methods were explained, and the mem- 
bers heard the interesting facts that there were forty-seven miles of 
shelving, and that the number of books long ago exceeded two millions, 
so that to-day the British Museum Library is probably the largest in the 
world. A walk through the Egyptian archxological room, and by the 
beautiful Elgin marbles, concluded the visit. It is impossible to speak 
too highly of the courtesy and sympathy extended by the Museum staff ; 
everything was done to make the meeting most delightful and instructive, 
and many will long remember the afternoon with the keenest pleasure. 
Thanks are especially due to Mr. Fortescue for his invitation, and to the 
gentlemen we have named for their assistance. We may mention that 
among those present was our esteemed member, Sir Edmund Verney, who, 
by-the-way, is taking the greatest possible interest in the prospective visit 
to Claydon, and who, during the afternoon, gave many personal invitations 
to be present at that outing. 


After the visit to the British Museum the members proceeded to St. 
Bride Institute, where tea was served, and where the remainder of the 
proceedings took place. 
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Evening Meeting. 





At 6.15 a meeting was held, under the chairmanship of Mr. W. Geo 
Chambers, to listen to an address from Mr. G. E. Roebuck on ‘ The 
L.A.A.: what it has done, and what it is likely to do,’’ and a paper 
from Mr. Walter Powell (Deputy Librarian, Birmingham Free Libraries) 
entitled ‘* Librarianship in the future.’’ By this time the attendance had 
been largely augmented, so that at this meeting, and at the business meet- 
ing which followed, there must have been nearly one hundred members 
present. 

Mr. Powell’s paper is printed in this number. Mr. Roebuck’s address 
will be printed at an early date. 


In opening the discussion which followed the rea of Mr. Powell's 
paper, Mr. Thorne said it was a new, buta very pleasant experience to hav 
a paper from a provincial member. Mr. Powell’s plea for uniformit 
been voiced before. Uniformity was highly desirable, but the first stey 
must be the establishment of a central governing body 

Mr. Stephen, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Powell, remarked 








that the paper was pregnant with suggestions on all the debatable points 
in library economy, and owing to the humorous vein running through it 
the subject had been presented in a most palatable form With regard t 
classification, a great advantage of a uniform scientific system would be 


that assistants, when receiving fresh appointments, would not be required 
to master another system. He did not think a uniform catalogue would 


be of much practical value in aiding a librarian to discover the weak 
points in his own library, as no two libraries required the same proportion 


of books on a given subject. In building up a collection it was necess 
that the supply should be in accordance with the demand 
Mr. Coutts said there was great difficulty in obtaining uniformity. If 


there was to be a central authority, on which the ratepayers were repre- 
sented, the same difficulties would arise as faced the education authorities ; 
it would be impossible to arrive at a system which would please everybody 

Mr. Sayers was of opinion that what Mr. Powell asked for was, at 
present, impossible. The time was not ripe for a uniform system of 
classification, for instance. Librarianship was merely in its infancy, and 
he thought it would be at least another century before any uniform systen 
of classification would be arrived at. Again, who was to decide the 
system of classification? If the Library Association, that body was itself 
divided in opinion on the subject. There would never be uniformity in 
cataloguing. 

Mr. Shawcross said that uniformity was not practicable and not always 
desirable. Even if there was uniformity of method, there could not be 
uniformity in the contents of the libraries. Again, to take the question of 
Sunday opening. In some places this was very desirable while in others 
it was quite unnecessary. 

Mr. Bullen seconded the vote of thanks which had been proposed. He 
thought that uniformity was a good thing, but not always practicable 
unless they could have it right from the foundation. In cataloguing, 
small library with a poor income could not imitate a larger library with 
greater resources. With regard to classification, the Dewey system was 
the most generally adopted, but it was too American—too much space wé 
devoted to American matters. He would prefer a thoroughly good English 
system. 

Mr. Chambers said that the time was not yet ripe for uniformity. H« 
failed to see the analogy between public library systems and the post office 
or educational systems, as libraries had to adapt themselves to the districts 
in which they were placed. He would look upon uniformity as a retro- 
grade movement, and did not think any central authority could satisfac- 
torily codify library affairs. The variation in library methods was due to 
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the fact that the opinions of librarians differed, and if the great librarians 
of the country held opposite views how was a satisfactory scheme of 
uniformity to be arrived at? 

The vote of thanks was carried unanimously, and Mr. Powell in 
returning thanks briefly replied to some of the points raised in the dis- 
cussion. He admitted that he could see no solution, but still held that 
more uniformity was desirable. He tried to look at the matter from the 
point of view of the public, who frequently suffered as a result of the 
fads of librarians. 

Annual Business Meeting. 

The last meeting of the day was the Annual Business Meeting. Mr. 
Chambers again presided. The minutes of the last Annual Meeting were 
read and confirmed, and the Annual Report, as printed in the June number 
of ** The Library Assistant,’? was then submitted. 

Mr. Chambers, in moving the adoption of the Report, said that 
perhaps the most important event of the year was the decision of the 
members not to affiliate with the Library Association. Since that decision 
had been given he had had an opportunity of discussing the matter with 
several provincial assistants, and they were unanimously of opinion that 
the L.A.A. could best serve assistants by maintaining its present position. 
After referring to other items in the Report, Mr. Chambers made an 
earnest appeal for more enthusiasm in the attempt to increase the member- 
ship. He was aware, he said, that over sixty new members had been 
elected during the year, but still the membership was not what it ought 
to be. 

Mr. S. A. Hatcher seconded. He said the Report proved clearly that 
the Association was not stagnant, but was making considerable progress. 

There being no other nominations, the following Officers were 
elected :-— 

Chairman: Mr. W. Benson Thorne, Bromley Library, Poplar. 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr. W. Geo. Chambers, Plumstead. 

Hon. Secretary: Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, Croydon. 


The result of the ballot for Committee was as under :— 


LONDON COMMITTEE. 











Elected. Votes. Not elected. Votes. 

G. E: Roebuck .«.<.<.:.. 101 TE. PROWL cas sitsvese 49 
Pes) SREY Gousecccicansecnes 84 W. B. McDouall .......<. 39 
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Cx.) A. SORRGR, nc 6.6 0scsc0s 60 

W. G. Hawkins .. - 89 

et Wh: RIS Sites ag icensetts 56 

Non-LONDON COMMITTEE. 

F. Detenere «cs <isce<cs- 90 me BOM .5.<cce waaeue weanet 53 
a. eee 78 

W. As POW cs. cs0e 75 

H. W. Poulter .....02:. 75 

H. G. Sureties .....:...... 70 

We EAE On cakkiieespeninans 67 

E. H. Parsons 60 

S. E. Harrison 58 

A. H. Davis 55 
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Mr. Hogg moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Chambers, the retiring 
Chairman, and to Mr. Roebuck, the retiring Hon. Secretary. Only the 
members of the Committee, he said, could fully realise and appreciate the 
enormous amount of work these two officers had done during their 
respective terms of office. 

Mr. Sayers seconded, and Mr. Chambers responded. 

At this stage Mr. Chambers vacated the chair in favour of Mr 





Thorne, the Chairman-elect, who, in addressing the meeting, said I 
wish to return thanks to you for the great honour you have done me in 
electing me your Chairman for the coming Session. I look upon the 
office as the blue ribbon of the profession for the assistant, and would 
sincerely urge every assistant to qualify with a view to some day 
occupying the position himself; not that every assistant can hope to hold 


the office, but that in qualifying himself he may become a more useful 
member of the Association, and take a greater interest in his calling. 
I am both fortunate and unfortunate in succeeding Mr. Chambers 


in the chair—fortunate because with his special ability he has been able 
to get the Committee into such order that a Chairman is hardly needed; 
unfortunate, because this same special ability of his is sufficient to make 
any succeeding Chairman appear inadequate for the office However, | 
look forward confidently for the support of the Committee, and with this 
we need have no fears for the success of the Session The office, of 


course, is one which invites criticism, and I trust I may always be pre- 
pared to meet it, but I do hope that the coming Session may be marked 
by a spirit of CONSrRUCTIVE criticism such as every sensible man gladly 
welcomes. 

I will now venture for a moment on to rather dangerous ground; it 





is no use closing our eyes to the fact that the profession is roughly 
divided into two divisions of opinion which frequent! lilitates against 
progress, but I sincerely trust that the ensuing twelve months during 
which I shall occupy the chair may be an illustration of how the lion may 
lie down with the lamb, and in unity secure the advancement of the 


profession. 
You have already heard Mr. Powell and Mr. Roebuck on the future 


of the profession and of the L.A.A. To a large extent they have taker 
the words out of my mouth, but [ would venture once again to impress 
upon you the nobility of our profession. I am never tired of voicing these 
sentiments, truly feeling as I do that if we all realised this more: and 
more, so much the better it would be for everyone It is a grand pro- 


fession, second only, as Edward Edwards said, to the pulpit and_ the 
press in its ultimate influence, and I am sure there is sufficient in this 
thought to inspire us to greater effort in seeking to educate public opinion 
in its estimate of the public library, and in striving in our small way to 
make the public library take that position it ought to hold in our social 
organisation. I give you a few words from Carlyle which seem apropos 


to this:—‘ Genuine work alone, what thou workest faithfully, that is 
eternal as the Almighty Founder and World Builder himself. Stand thou 
by that: and let Fame and the rest of it go prating.’’ If we take 


that message and strive to realise it in our daily lives there will then be 
no doubt as to our profession taking its true position, and we ourselves 
shall have the satisfaction of knowing we have done our duty to our day 
and generation. 

The Chairman now called upon Mr. Roebuck to move the motion 
standing in his name, viz. :— 

‘“*That the L.A.A. wishes to declare its appreciation of the measures 
which have been introduced by the Council of the Library Association 
as a means for Assistant Librarians in Great Britain to obtain certifi- 
cated qualification in those subjects which have become recognised as 
essential to the correct training of Librarians; and further, that it 
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desires to see more advantage taken of the said measures.”’ 

The L.A.A., however, urges the consideration by the Council of the 
Library Association of the following suggestions, which are put 
forward after much cogitation, in the hope of assisting the object of 
the Education Committee of the Library Association.” 

That more encouragement would be advanced to prospective candi- 
dates if 

(a) there was a graded examination, whereby youths under the age 
of (say) 20 years were compelled to obtain a certificate of 
qualification as Sub-Librarians before being permitted to enter 
for the Diploma Course. 

(b) in the case of senior men, a certificate (other than the Diploma) 
bearing the Seal of the Library Association be issued to all 
holders of passes in Sections 2 to 6 of the present course; 
qualifying such men as Practical Librarians, and entitling 
them to registration as such. 

(c) the present arrangement as to Section I remaining in force, 
possession of the Diploma being regarded as an Honours dis- 
tinction to the Practical Certificate.’’ 

That the L.A.A. would readily support the suggestion that Practical 
Certificates be issued to all men throughout the United Kingdom who 
are at present occupying positions as Librarians, who can furnish 
evidence of at least 10 years’ service in such capacity, and in support 
of such claim supply material evidence of their capabilities.”’ 

Finally, (should the Library Association deem it wise) the L.A.A. would 
undertake co-operation with the Library Association Education Com- 
mittee in regard to the establishment and subsequent administration of 
the Junior Grade Examination, as outlined in Clause (a) of this 
resolution.”’ 

Mr. Roebuck said that since there appeared to be some misunderstand- 
ing as to the possible effect of the resolution, and a feeling that the matter 
required fuller consideration than was possible at that meeting, he was 
constrained to ask them to regard the motion not as a resolution to go 
forward to the Library Association, but as a matter to be discussed. 

Mr. Stephen seconded. He believed that if the Library Association 
would take the suggestions contained in the resolution as a basis in 
revising the existing system of awarding Diplomas it would give complete 
satisfaction to assistants, and greater efficiency would accrue. 

Mr. Young was afraid the effect of the resolution would be to depre- 
ciate the value of the Diploma of the Library Association. 

Mr. Roebuck did not think this would be the case; certainly it was 
not intended. 

Mr. Sayers said that the resolution should receive most careful con- 
sideration. He believed that no one was more dissatisfied with the present 
examination scheme than the Board of Examiners themselves, but while 
the resolution contained many important suggestions, he was inclined to 
think that if carried its effect would be to depreciate the value of the 
Diploma. There should, however, be preliminary examinations. He 
moved as an amendment :— 

“That in view of the fact that the Library Association itself is to 
discuss the question of professional education at its Annual Meeting, 
and to give time for more mature consideration, this meeting defers 
the motion for discussion at a later general meeting of this Association 
prior to the next Annual Meeting of the Library Association, and 
meanwhile refers it to the Executive.”’ 

Mr. Chambers seconded the amendment, feeling that the matter re- 
quired further consideration. Moreover, the fact that the Library Associa- 
tion was about to discuss the question was sufficient justification for its 
postponement. 
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The amendment was carried. 

Mr. Stephen then moved the motion of which he had given notice, viz 
That the L.A.A. request the L.A. Council to abolish the present 
regulation requiring one year to elapse after a candidate has obtained 
all the sectional certificates before application be made for the Diploma, 
and to offer facilities for such candidate to obtain immediately the 
Diploma upon producing the necessary qualifications. ”’ 

He said it was an unnecessary hardship to compel assistants who 
possessed the requisite qualifications for the Diploma to have to wait twelve 
months before the Diploma would be granted. 

Mr. Sayers seconded. He did so, he said, only that the motion might 
be dropped. He had been informed that six months ago the Library 
Association had decided that a candidate for the Diploma might apply 
without delay, and the Council of the Library Association would at once 
set the thesis. , 

Mr. Stephen said that after hearing Mr. Sayers’ statement he would 
withdraw his motion. He pointed out, however, that the regulation of the 
Library Association was not clear, and suggested that the Hon. Secretary 
should apply to the Library Association for definite information 

This concluded the business, and thus ended an Annual Meeting which 
was a brilliant and fitting wind-up to a successful Session 

[The Editor is indebted to Mr. Sayers for the account of the visit to 
the British Museum.] 





PRESENTATION TO MR. G. E. ROEBUCK. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Association Mr. G. E. Roebuck was 
presented with a handsome tea and coffee service, subscribed for by the 
Committee and a few friends, in recognition of the splendid service he has 
rendered to the Association during the time he has held the office of 
Hon. Secretary. 

Mr. Chambers, in making the presentation, said he could imagine no 
more pleasant duty for a retiring Chairman to have to perform. It had 
been his privilege to be associated with Mr. Roebuck for many years. 
They had worked together in neighbouring libraries, and he knew, perhaps 
better than anyone, that Mr. Roebuck’s first thought had always been for 
the L.A.A. In deciding what form the testimonial should take the Com- 
mittee had borne in mind the fact that Mr. Roebuck had frequently spoken 
of the help and encouragement he received from Mrs. Roebuck, who was 
formerly a library assistant and a member of the L.A.A., and the Com- 
mittee had therefore selected something which would express their apprecia- 
tion of Mrs. Roebuck’s kind sympathy. Subscriptions had been limited 
to members of the Committee and a few friends, and he might mention 
that among the latter were Sir Edmund Verney, Mr. Thomas Greenwood 
and Mr. Charles Welch. The fact that the gentlemen named had willingly 
subscribed showed that Mr. Roebuck’s services were known and appre- 
ciated by a wide circle. Indeed, so ready was the response from all 
subscribers that Mr. McDouall—who throughout had organised the testi- 
monial—had never had an easier task. In conclusion, Mr. Chambers 
asked Mr. Roebuck’s acceptance of the tea and coffee service as a slight 
token of the esteem in which he was held. 

Mr. Roebuck on rising to respond was enthusiastically received 
They would not, he said. expect him to say much at such a time. He 
thanked them most sincerely for this token of their esteem, and he knew 
that Mrs. Roebuck—whose absence through illness he regretted—would 
also appreciate their kindly recognition. It had been a pleasure to him 
to hold the office of Hon. Secretary, and he should look back upon his 
five years of office as some of the happiest years of his life. Again he 
thanked them. 
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LIBRARIANSHIP IN THE FUTURE. 
By WaLtTEeR PoweELt, Deputy Librarian, Birmingham Free Libraries. 


I thank you heartily for the honour you have done me in asking me 
to address you to-night. My presence is probably attributable to the fact 
that I received the invitation as long ago as August last, and with ten 
months’ notice I was quite prepared to commit myself to anything. Any 
lingering doubts that I may have had as to the advisability of accepting 
were quite swept away by the fact that the choice of subject was left 
entirely to me, with a mild suggestion that it should be a comprehensive 
one of general interest. I did not know what that meant, but as I had 
ten months in which to find out I did not care. It was only when I came 
to prepare my remarks that | discovered what a siren-like inducement had 
been held out to me. Had a subject been suggested I should have been 
in a comparatively easy position. Had it been a subject that I knew 
nothing whatever about it would not have mattered. There is, as you 
must know, information on every subject under the sun in the Birming- 
ham Reference Library, and I could easily have boiled a little of it down 
and served it up as a new dish to-night. However, a subject had to be 
found, and finally I did not think I could do better than attempt to carry 
on, in a prophetic spirit, the address which I understood Mr. Roebuck 
was to deliver on the *‘ Progress of Librarianship during the year,’’ but 
Mr. Roebuck has altered his title. Under the title of ‘* Librarianship in 
the future,’’ I propose to plead strongly for more uniformity of practice 
in the library world. I shall make one suggestion as to how this might be 
accomplished, though I am more concerned at present with the question of 
desirability than the possible methods of carrying out the suggestion. At 
present, library practice differs on every conceivable subject associated with 
librarianship. The subjects are far too numerous to be all dealt with in 
my present address, even if such a cause were necessary for my argument. 
I will therefore content myself with commenting on a few of the most 
controversial subjects in our profession, followed by a summary reference to 
less controversial matters, on which, however, there is no less diversity of 
practice. 

Classification.—My friend and sometime superior officer at Birming- 
ham, Mr. R. W. Mould, read an interesting and valuable paper in 
February last pleading for a standard system of classification. In the 
discussion which followed Mr. J. D. Brown opposed the suggestion on the 
ground that anything that became standardised tended to quench every 
sort of originality. I am glad to find that on the other hand no less an 
authority than Mr. Wyndham Hulme was of opinion that if library 
administration was to be co-ordinated by the legislature, it was certain 
that uniformity of classification would be insisted upon, and that ultimately 
the advantages of a universal system would be recognised. I cannot of 
course but agree that Mr. Brown’s objection is, theoretically at least, a 
perfectly legitimate one, and that under standardised systems there would 
be less scope for originality. Certainly a select few would be hard hit, 
though I will venture the heretical opinion that a man with too active a 
brain for originality is not all gain to the public whose servant he is. It 
is a bit confusing to an individual to find, every time he returns a book to 
the library, that he has to do something different from what he did on the 
occasion of his last visit. I would also go so far as to say—but tell it not 
in Gath—that some of the present originality would be as well quenched 
as not. Making the very best of the theoretically correct case, I cannot 
but think that we are paying a very high price under present circum- 
stances for the possibility of originality. I submit that it would be far 
better to have in general use the best-known system of classification, than 
to have one system at one place, another in another place, and none at all 
in other places. 
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Cataloguing.—I need not remind you that miles of printed matter 
are available on this important subject, though no doubt most of it deals 
with the advantages or disadvantages of different systems, or gives in- 
formation as to technicalities. This is not germane to my subject to-night. 
Leaving, for the time being, others to settle whether the alphabetical or 
classified catalogue is preferable, I contend that there would be many 
advantages if all library catalogues were on one plan. Under existing 
circumstances they vary from the closely printed volume of 400 to 500 
pages, which includes many hundreds of analytical entries in addition to 
author, subject and title entries, to the briefest catalogue possible, probably 
of less than 100 pages, which ignores analyticals altogether, and reduces 
the number of other entries to the lowest possible point consistent with 
finding specific books. The comparison pre-supposes that the libraries 
catalogued are of the same size. Between these two comes the happy 
medium. Now what is gained by this variety? It is a matter of fact, 
not of opinion, that the library which is extravagantly catalogued spends 
unnecessary money on the catalogue which might be spent to much greatet 
advantage on books, whue it is equally obvious that too brief a catalogue 
does not make the best use of the books represented. 

Let the question as to which is the best type of catalogue for a public 
library be settled by a properly constituted authority, and then let all be 
compiled on the same principle, and the public would be the gainers 
They would either get more books than they do now, or better facilities 
for making use of the books they already possess. 

Moreover, it would certainly not be a disadvantage to be able to make 
legitimate comparisons between public libraries, not for the glorification of 
one librarian and the damnation of another, but for the building up of 
deficiencies. Indeed, uniformity in this connection would introduce a sort 
of co-operation, for where the librarian of A library can now examine the 











catalogue of B library without being able to make any very satisfactory 
comparison with his own collection, though B may be strong just where A 
is weak, he would, under the new circumstances, be able to make an 
absolute comparison, section by section, and thus reveal the strong and 








weak points in his own library. Again, if by compulsion or otherwise 
libraries adopted a uniform system of cataloguing, there is little doubt 
that booksellers and publishers would follow suit, not from philanthropic 
motives, but from the obvious advantage to themselves of doing so. The 
advantage to librarians of such a course is too clear to need comment, 
especially to those who have had any considerable experience of examining 
booksellers’ catalogues under existing circumstances. 

Open Access versus Indicators, etc.—This hardly needs more than 
mention for my purpose to-night. The bitterness of the controversy does 
not affect the fact that if one system is better than another it is the publi: 
who gain or lose, not the librarian. It must of course be admitted in this 
connection that to a large extent uniformity is impossible, because the past 
cannot be undone. Presumably the wildest advocate of open access would 


not suggest that libraries which were flourishing when open access was 


unknown should be rebuilt, although this would, in many cases, be the 
only way of making the introduction of the system practicable. There is, 


however, no reason why uniformity should not be obtained in the future. 
Departments.—Every public library established in this country _pri- 
marily devotes its attention to the formation of a good Lending Depart- 
ment, a course that can, I imagine, meet with no serious opposition. But 
every public library, however small, endeavours to get together also a 
Reference Library of some sort. Now for some reason which I cannot 
fathom, Reference Libraries, in small places in particular, vary in quality 
in a most unaccountable manner. In some small places the Referenc 
Library is built up with as much care as if it were the nucleus of a 
British Museum. In other places the Reference Library ‘‘ happens.’’ It 
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is a dumping ground for the many useless gifts—which ought to find their 
way into the waste paper basket—and for other rubbish. No greater 
mistake can be made. There can only be one proper principle at work in 
the formation of a Reference Library, whatever its size, and that is, first 
the acquisition of the best purely reference books such as dictionaries and 
encyclopedias, and then the slow but sure building up of the best books in 
every department of literature, keeping continually in mind that most 
important principle of all, proportionate representation. 

In this connection I may remark on one of the greatest sources of 
danger to which a public library is exposed, viz.: an official fad. In order 
of merit I suppose these may be placed: (1) The Librarian; (2) the Chair- 
man of the Committee; (3) an ordinary member of the Committee. Local 
circumstances, however, may render it necessary to transpose this order, 
especially numbers 1 and 2. The librarian who is an enthusiastic poultry 
keeper, or angler, or musician, or genealogist, or mountaineer, may be— 
I do not say is—a source of great danger to his library. But when the 
Chairman of the Committee gets the complaint it is generally in a very 
aggravated form. I could mention a very small Reference Library that 
contains works of Natural History that are missing from many a library 
of upwards of 50,000 volumes—the result of a few years of a Chairman 
with a ‘‘ fad.’ How to counteract this danger is a problem. If the 
Librarian is the culprit the Chairman may perhaps be able to stop it, but if 
the Chairman is the sinner, divine interference would appear to be the 
only remedy. 

Local Collections.—Every library should have a local collection. No 
doubt you all agree to that. There should be no difficulty in laying down 
a principle suitable to every library on which to build up such a collection. 
Indeed such principle can be summed up in two words—get everything. 
Yet there are librarians who have openly expressed contrary opinions by 
suggesting for instance that it is sufficient to get occasional reports of 
local institutions to prove the existence of such institutions. But what 
about those who wish to write or study the history of any one particular 
institution. You may remark that not many librarians have been guilty of 
publishing such opinions, to which I will further answer—admitted, but 
plenty are guilty of acting up to such opinions without publishing them. 
The consequence is, an imperfect local collection, or possibly none at all. 

Other Considerations.—\ do not think it will answer any good purpose 
for me to go on elaborating on the various subjects on which we have so 
many different systems at work. I will merely name others, with the object 
of showing that I am not speaking only of the large every-day questions 
which I have dealt with so far, and which are constantly before us. 

Library binding is a subject on which much has been said and more 
could be said. I only mention it to raise the question of library binderies. 
Those libraries which do not believe in having their own binderies can be 
further sub-divided into those who get all the binding done in the district, 
and those who go to the best market irrespective of locality. 

To the burning question of school libraries, or school children in the 
public libraries, there ought to be an answer that would be generally 
acceptable, and for the benefit of the community. 

Another red-hot question which ought to be capable of solution is the 
connection between public libraries and lectures. No one even seems to 
know as yet whether the cost of lectures can legitimately be defrayed out 
of the library rate, though many libraries risk it. 

The latest craze is to abolish the Newsroom, but the movement has 
not yet made sufficient progress to merit serious attention. 

In speaking of the “ latest’’ craze I pass over Mr. E. A. Savage’s 
remarkable diatribe against Reference Libraries, feeling that it was 
written merely to provoke discussion—a very good form of amusement at 
times. A parallel bit of fun can be obtained on a railway journey by 
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pretending sublime ignorance of a district in which you could find your 
way blindfold, and then watching to see how it will ‘‘ draw "’ strangers. 
Children’s rooms, ladies’ rooms, students’ rooms, music tickets, non- 
fiction tickets, Sunday opening, etc., are points on which the maximum 
amount of variety of practice is in force. Two guarantors, one guarantor, 


or no guarantor, are questions that affect the public considerably. The 
charge of one penny for a voucher or ticket is a wicked imposition that is 
in force in many places. Catalogues are sold at any price from one penny 


for a large one to one shilling for a small one, while the number of days 
allowed for reading and the amount of fine chargeable for non-return 
within the specified period are bewildering. I do not pretend to have 
exhausted the subject, but I have exhausted myself, and I am sure I have 
exhausted my hearers. I will therefore sum up. 

The questions to be asked are: (1) What is gained by such countless 
methods, seeing that we are all striving for the same end, and what would 
be lost and gained by uniformity of practice in the Library world? (2) 
How is uniformity to be obtained? ‘To the first I would answer, that so 
far as I can see, uniformity would be practically all gain, and no loss. | 
suppose that none of my hearers will take me so literally as to thin 

suggest such absolute uniformity that members o 
to blow their noses except at specified times. 


k that 
the staff are forbidden 


Perhaps some sort of a comparison can be made with the post office 
system, or the elementary school system. No matter where we go in the 
country, from the great general post office in London to the most remote 
village, we find the same system in force, though the scale may be lar 
or small according to the needs of the district. In like manner elementary 
education is precisely the same in one part of the country as in another 


If any gentleman here to-night is appointed next week to the librarianship 
of a town say 350 miles away, he will be able to transfer his son and heit 
from the school he is now attending to the school in his new district, 


without requiring the child to begin his education again because his new 
teacher proposes to take him to the destination he had in view by an 
entirely different route. On the other hand, if you will suppose for the 
moment that I am now addressing a body of schoolmasters, could I apply 
the similar illustration to them? Could I say, you can go to the public 
library in your new town, and continue just where you left off here No, 
emphatically not! You must select books from a printed classified cata- 
logue with which it will take you some time to get familiar, and then 





consult an indicator to see whether the book you want is ‘‘ in’ or ‘‘ out,’ 
where you have been used to an alphabetical card catalogue, or allowed 
free access to the shelves. This hypothetical schoolmaster will be further 
confounded, and perhaps irritated in his new town by finding that he 
must pay one penny for a voucher or ticket—a thing he has _ never 


done _ before. Then he will find that he is expected to read 
the whole of, say Josephus, in a week, at the end of which time he must 
drag the ponderous volume Back to the library to be renewed, and he can 
only renew it once if it is required by another borrower—a very unlikely 
contingency, by-the-way, in the example I have suggested. He will 


remark with a growl that at his old home he was allowed 14 days in 
which to read his book, and that he could then renew it by calling, « 
sending a post-card. Later in his career he will be startled by a 
for a fine of fourpence or fivepence on an overdue book, ar 
in the happy land he came from. 

But what is the use of going on. I have summarised a few of the 
disadvantages of the present state of affairs, and I am unable to point to 
any advantages. I do not even see that originality would be suppressed 
New systems as they were approved would be introduced, but instead of 
being left to individual choice they would be introduced generally, as fart 
as was practicable. A new institution would not be debarred from an i 


or by 
demand 
1 unheard-of thing 


im- 
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provement because it was not reasonably possible to introduce the same 
improvement into an old institution. 

On the second point, as to how uniformity is to be obtained, I have 
less to say, but will venture to make one suggestion. That is, the estab- 
lishment of a Code similar to that issued by the Board of Education. 
Possibly you may agree with my plea for uniformity, but not with my 
suggested method of obtaining it. Well, I admit that such a Code would 
not be all joy, and I should welcome a better solution. I cannot but 
think, however, that the public, in whose interests we are all working, 
would be the gainers by uniformity. Piease notice also that my sug- 
gestion is made on the same lines as the first resolution submitted to the 
recent conference in Birmingham as explained by Mr. Jast, that is, it is 
sufficiently vague to be possible of acceptance by all parties. Open access 
advocates can believe that such a course would lead to the universal 
adoption of their system, while Indicator supporters can believe, with 
equal strenuousness, that such a course would be the last nail in the 
coffin of open access. Moreover, calculate the time now spent at annual 
meetings wranging over questions of method, which never has the least 
result, and which would be available for discussions on other subjects, 
some of which might possibly, | do not say probably, have tangible results. 

I have already assumed the part of a judge once to-night by an 
attempt at summing-up the evidence, and | will now conclude by asking 
you, *‘ Gentlemen, what is your verdict = 


THE COMMITTEE. 

A meeting of the Committee was held at the Bishopsgate Institute, 
E.C., on Wednesday evening, June 27th, Mr. W. B. Thorne in the chair. 

Mr. G. E. Roebuck was elected Vice-Chairman for the year. 

Mr. W. A. Peplow was elected Assistant Hon. Sec., and the Hon. 
Librarian (Mr. A. H. Carter) and Hon. Editor (Mr. Hugh Smith) were 
re-elected. 

Three junior members—Messrs. Bailey (Poplar), Bell (Fulham), and 
Cornwall (Croydon) were co-opted to serve on the Committee. 

The following Sub-Committees were appointed :— 

Epucation: Messrs. Roebuck (Chairman), Coutts, Dallimore, Law, 
Peplow, Stephen and Sayers (Hon. Sec.). 

FINANCE AND GENERAL Purposes: Messrs. Rees (Chairman), Bursill, 
Davis, Faraday, Gourley, Young and Chambers (Hon. Sec.). 

PUBLICATIONS: Messrs. Bullen (Chairman), Harrison, Hawkins, 
Hogg, Parsons, Poulter, Sureties and Smith (Hon. Sec.). 

In recognition of his services to professional education Mr. Henry D. 
Roberts, Hon. Sec. of the Library Association Education Committee, and 


Chiet Librarian of Brighton, was unanimously elected to honorary mem- 
bership of the Association. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ The Library Assistant.’ 


Sir,—I should really like to protest against the gentlemen who under 
a veil of anonymity assail us with pious printed opinions which we have 
heard long since. I don’t know who ‘* Viator’’ is, and confess that I 
could not locate St. Mungo; both the writer and the place are therefore 
non-existent to me, so I, too, will have no existence to your correspondent, 
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but will write under the august shadow of a nomme de guerre. But, first, 
Mr. Editor, what is the matter with ‘*‘ Fair Play’’? I, too, sat in the 
examination rooms, and with perspiring brow strove to get my work done 
in the allotted time; but it was quite clear to me that if I over-ran the 
time I was to be penalised because my work would have to be “ corre- 
spondingly full.’’ Hence marks would certainly be deducted if it did not 
come up to the overtime standard. Isn’t Mr. Fair Play guilty of some 
slight confusion of thought? His second paragraph I don’t know anything 
about; | wasn’t there on the day in question. 

Now for St. Mungo. After a long rigmarole about the theory of 
annotation which is strangely like something I’ve heard before, he descants 
upon a catalogue in which the compiler has been guilty of introducing 
sub-titles in nonpareil as annotations. Why should it not be so? The 
bibliographical purist will tell you that the title must be given in full, or 
that nothing appearing in the title must appear in the note. This is one 
of those pious axioms of cataloguing which make a practical and thinking 
man irritable. If a title runs to 30 or 40 words it will take up a large 
space in the catalogue page; but when a quarter of it is printed in the 
large type, with no loss of individuality to the title, why, in the name of 
Cutterduiquinnbrown, may not the remainder, which elucidates the other 
part, be printed under in nonpareil, with a great saving of space? I have 
never done this kind of thing myself yet, but, if mecessary, I certainly 
will, despite the fortissimo disapproval of my ‘* unobserving critics and 
confréres.’’ Seriously, Sir, if nothing is lost to the sense of the title by 
printing part of it or the sub-title as an annotation, then, if economy of 
space is a consideration, this should be done. Of course where space and 
expense do not enter into the argument the title should be set out fully in 
the large type. It would not be amiss to commend to such writers as 
‘** Viator,’’ who evidently are enthusiasts and mean well, the sound and 
sane principle of thinking for themselves instead of applying ready-made 
opinions. I may urge, in conclusion, that I think I have read every book 
and almost every article dealing with annotation yet written, and know of 
nothing to contradict my belief, though, naturally, all men do not agree 
with me. 

BELLICOSUS. 


APPOINTMENTS 
Ransome, Mr. W. H., Chief Assistant, West Norwood, to be Librarian, 
Upper Norwood. 
Gentry, Mr. Epwin J., Senior Assistant, Lincoln, to be Librarian, 
Morley (Yorks); a new £6,000 Carnegie Library now in course of 
erection. 


NEW MEMBER. 
Junior: Mr. ALFRED Kipp, Plumstead. 


ADDRESSES. 
Chairman—Mr. W. Benson Thorne, Bromley Library, Poplar, E. 
Vice-Chairman—Mr. G. E. Roebuck, St. George’s Library, Cable Street, E 
Hon. Treasurer—Mr. W. Geo. Chambers, Public Library, Plumstead 
(Telephone—45 Woolwich). 
Hon. Secretary—Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, Central Library, Croydon 
(Telephone—394 Croydon). ; ‘ 
Asst. Hon. Secretary—Mr. W. A. Peplow, Central Library, Croydon. 
Hon. Editor-—Mr. Hugh Smith, Bishopsgate Institute, E.C., to whom 
matter for the August number should be sent not later than July 2lst. 
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